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** But, gentlemen Jandowners and farmers, 


be reasonable, gentlemen! You have had 
what you wished for: you have prevented, 
thus far, reform in England; you have re- 
»* stored legitimacy in France; and you are 
now giving a drubbing to the Yafikees : and 
** will you not PAY for this? Do you think, 
that the soldiers and sailors and contractors 
and commissaries and pursers and paymas- 
ters and purveyors and barrack-people are 
not to be PAID for gratifying you? You 
huzza at the granting of an immense sum 
“to LORD WELLINGTON ; you almost 
kiss the shoes of the gallant Duke ; vou are 
ready to cram you fists down the throats of 
those who do not feel disposed to bawl as 
‘loud as yourselves. Grant! Yes, gentle- 
men; but, what is the grant without the 
money ? A grant does not mean words. Pa- 
laces and splendid equipages and pleasure- 
grounds and ample domains are vot made 
of parchment. It is money; money, good 
gentlemen, that the grant means; and 
whence is the money to come, but out of the 
** taxes? Whence are the taxes to come, but 
‘in part, at least, out of your pockets ? And, 
as it is in the nature of taxes to produce 
poverty and misery, what right have you, 
above all men living, to complain of bear- 
ing your share of that poverty and mi- 
sery ?”’—ReGister, Vol. xxvi. September, 
24, 1614. 
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TO THE 
PRINCE OF WATERLOO. 


On what it is rumoured he is about to 
do with us. 


Barn-Eim Farm, 25th November, 1829. 
MAY IT PLEASE Your Hicanrss, 

I ceive you the title which in your 
peerage you give yourself; and though, 
from oversight, I did not give you this 
title before, I shall not fail to do it in 
future. Our Great King went, sur- 


a et 


|'Tnuames; there was to be built at our 
jexpense, a Waterloo-column; there are 
Waterloo-arches ; but they have not yet 
been éaptized; and there are people 
}sarcastic enough to think, that if the 
| christening of the bridge had been put 
off till the time when the French marched 
into Spain, our Grand Monarch would 
never have christened the bridge at all ; 
for certain it is, that the French now 
taunt us most unmercifully, and we sing 
as small as girls in their teens. From 
being the most hectoring blades that the 
world ever saw, our Collective, in both 
branches, are become, as towards other 
nations, the most civil of the human 
race. They no longer brag about * ¢zwice 
conquering ” France ; and many of them 
and their understrapping writers, ex- 
press an anxious hope, that “ the two 
*« nations will long continue in a state of 
“ neace and friendship.” 

The word Waterloo, which used to be 
everlastingly on their tongues, is now 
never pronounced by them: they are as 
shy of it as an egg-sucking dog is of 
eggs, after having had a shell full of fire 
fastened in his jaws: they look at this 
once-charming word as a young rake 
does at an old hag of a wife, when he 
has spent the money for which he mar- 
ried her: or, did your Highness never 
see the side-long, loving look that a re~ 
cently-flogged “ fine fellow” gives the 
halberts when next erected? Thus do 
the Collective now hear and look at the 
once-enchanting word Waterloo. But, 
though they act thus, we, who are “ out 
of doors,” must not imitate them; we 
must not shy this word, which has cost 
us somany millions, and with the sound 
of which we were stunned, fairly stunned, 
for about ten years. Of all the instances 
of retributive justice with which a just 
God has furnished the sons of men, none 
ever was more complete and more signal 
than that of which this deluded and ab- 
ject nation now feels the effects. For 
years they bawled forth ruin and de- 





rounded with soldiers, to give the name 


of Waterloo to a bridge across the | 


struction on all those who foretold, that 
the wars against freedom would entail 
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ruin on ourselves; for years it was a/|to the subject of my letter to your High- 
crime not to shout applause on you and | ness; for, there are great numbers of 
your “ victories”; for years it was deem- your admirers upon the point of starv- 
ed a proof of treasonable designs, to ation, and they cannot eat and drink the 
question the justice of heaping hundreds word “ Waterloo.” | now come to re- 
of thousands of pounds of the public mark on what it is rumoured that you 
money upon you ; for years it was as|are about to do with us, There are dif- 
much as a man’s life was worth to dare} ferent rumours; one is, that you mean 
to predict national ruin proceeding from | to proceed in your present course, with- 
your * glorious victories”; in short, have | out any measure at all relative to the 
we not the Waterloo-bridge, Waterloo | currency ; another is, that you mean to 
squares, circles, crescents, streets and/ put out the small paper-money again ; 
houses? Is not the country writlen over | and a third is, that yon mean to reduce 
with theword WATERLOO! The} the interest of the Debt, and carry on 
nation isnowruined ; and, oh! just God! | the present system unchanged in other 
the ruin has come upon it under the| respects. With regard to the first of 
prime administration of the “ Prince of | these, I shall, first of all, insert here a 
Waterloo”! The Israelites, inspite of the | statement of the nation’s situation, which 
earnest entreaties of Samvern, would | statement was laid before you at the 
insist upon having a prince to manage | time when you took possession of your 
their affairs. Samuel told them what] present office. At the time when this 
the consequences would be: still they| statement was made, Lorp Gopericu 
bawled for a prince, and were ready to| had cut and run, and it was rumoured 
knock poor S: umuel on the head: they | that you were about to supply his place; 
had a prince to rule over them, and the} and I, in order to show that there was 
consequences followed. | good reason for no man coveting the 

But it is, indeed, reasonable, that, | office, published a true statement of the 
since we have now the honour to belong | situation of the nation’s concerns in 
to an “ empire” instead of a kingdom ; | thirty-two propositions, which statement 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





since even our yard measure and our|I here repeat, and the conclusion of 


bushel are (and by act of Collective, | which contains a prophecy that has now 





too) become “ imperial,” it seems rea- | been verified. 

sonable that a common lord should not 

be deemed sufficiently Aigh for the|1. That this Government, or rather this 
office of our prime minister, and that Aristocracy and Church, or you 
now that we have got “ the Sovereign ” may still call it, this Government, 
(as Anna Brodie calls him) and “ the if you like, borrowed a great deal 
Monarch,” as the newspapers in general of money, wherewith they bought 
call him, it is but of a piece that we some victories both by land and ‘by 
should havea prince for prime manager | sea—a great many victories, of all 


of our affairs, and that we should not! sorts and sizes. 
be less honoured than the subjects of | 2. That, however, I should first observe 


other sovereigns, who have Prince Po. | the occasion of purchasing these 
lignac, Prince Metternich, Prince Sna- | victories, and the motive which led 
gersto ff, and the like. At any rate, I) to the purchase ; the occasion was 
find it written in your peerage ; that is | the French Revolution, which had 
to say, in your own description of your | put dgwn Aristocratica! privileges 
origin, deeds, and titles, that you are | and tithes; and the motive, to pre- 
«© Paincr or Warerroo’ ; and, there- | vent reform in Parliament in Eng- 
fore, Prince of Waterloo will I call you; | Jand, which would, in all human 
and whenever brevity is very desirable, ’ probability, have produced a like 
I will call you Waterloo, as we say abatement of aristocratical privi- 
Newcastle, Devonshire, Lansdowne, leges and tithes. 

and the like. 3. That, in order to prevent the exam- 


This point being settled, I now come | ple of the French being followed in 
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4. In order to effect these purposes, it 


5. That this Government of ours ob- 


England, it was necessary to attack | 
the French ; to disturb them in their | 
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us, restore tithes. 


progress; to put their newly ac-/7. That, having happily accomplished 


quired freedom in a state of peril ; | 
to urge them to desperate acts; and, 
finally, to make the Revolution an 
example to be shunned, and nct to 
be imitated; to associate every 
thing wicked and bloody with the 
name of freedom; and to cause 
Englishmen, in the delirium of their 
alarm, to be in love with that spe- 
cies of despotic and tyrannical go- 
vernment, which had existed in| 
France for so many years, and 
which had always been held in 
horror, by Englishmen, from the 
days of Atrrep down to those of 
Georce the Tuirp. 





was necessary to have the aid of 
divers foreign nations : these nations 
were, therefore, subsidized with 
English money; emigrants from 
France were kept by English 
money. A war, in short, of twenty- 
two years, with an interruption of 
only a few months, was carried on 
for the purpose of putting down that 
people who had risen against Aris- 
tocratic privileges and tithes. 


tained ‘“ innumerable victories ” 





. 10. 
over the French, who appeared | 


almost always to be beaten ; but, | 
that these numerous “ victories” of 
ours were purchased ; that is to say, | 
they were obtained by men hired | 
by us to fight, we having in our pay | 
at one and the same time, bodies | 
of French, Dutch, Swiss, Italians, | 
Russians, Austrians, Bavarians, | 
Hessians, Hanoverians, Prussians, | 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Neapoli- | 
tans, Maltese, and God knows of 
how many nations besides. 


6. That, by means of these birings, and 


of the employment of our proper | 
fieet and army, we purchased so| 
many victories over the French, | 
who, poor devils, had no money to 
purchase any from anybody ; that 
we finally overset their revolution, 
restored the Aristocracy to a certain 


this great object, and having thereby 
prevented Parliamentary Reform in 
England, this Government of ours 
shouted victory, with lungs enor- 
mous, and was followed in its shout- 
ing by every creature in the coun- 
try, W ho, in any shape whatsoever, 
or in any degree, lived upon the 
taxes. 


. That, for nearly two whole years, this 


then happy nation, continued to be 
in a delirium of joy; that there 
were jubilees, festivals, triumphal 
arches, sham fights and other enter- 
tainments upon the occasion, pur- 
chased at the expense of more than 
a quarter of a million of money; 
and that the House of Commons 
unanimously voted an immense sum 
(I believe three millions sterling) to 
erect triumphal arches, columns, 
and other monuments, to perpetuate 
the GLORIOUS EVENTS OF 
THE WAR! 


9. That, ever since that time, we have 


been living, we have had the happi- 
ness and honour to live, under the 
sway of the same persons, generally 
speaking, who conducted our affairs 
in the aforesaid glorious war. 

That we have been all this time in 
profound peace with all the world ; 
and that it is generally supposed 
that we are so still; notwithstand- 
ing our little parenthetical quar- 
rel with the Turk; and that, 
therefore, there can be, one would 
think, no reason in the world for 
want of happiness on our part: we 
have peace, and our land produces 
plenty ; and, if we believe the phi- 
losophers and legislators of our age, 
we are by far the most enlightened 
nation on the face of the whole 
earth, We have every where 
schools to teach the rising genera- 
tion; we have not only a rector or 
vicar, or curate to every parish in 
the kingdom, but we have, perhaps, 
five teachers of religibn to every 
parish, and perhaps, each of the 
five, is of a different sort to the 
Z 2 
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extent, but could not, for the soul of 
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other four; so that our land is 
amply su pplie “<1 with instructors of 
every Pi ription : : no man ean be} 
in the dark, in this happy land ; | 
and therefore, the matter for asto- | 
nishment is, how can any one see 
difficulty in his way in becoming 
Prime Minister of such a country. 
That, alas! we have one misfortune, 
and that a real one: we bought 
some victories : they were splendid ; 
they were a great bargain; they 
were worth three or four times | 
what we gave for them, as Mrs. 
Tweazce always tells her husband, 
when she come home from shop- | 
ping : we discovered ‘‘ great taste” 
in the purchase: in short, nothing 
could be more judicious, than to | 
furnish ourselves at so very rea- 
sonable a rate, with such a stock | 
of glory. 
But that, with sorrow I speak it, we, 
“as a great many other persons do, 
BORROWED the money to pure | 
chase the victories with, while the | 
victories were a commodity, which | 
could by no means be parted with, 
any more than a man can part with 
his wife, when he has once the hap- | 
piness to get her. 
That it therefore happens, that wa! 
minister, who now takes to our con- 
cern, will have to pay for the vic- 
tories, of which not even the small- | 
est has ever been paid for yet, nor | 
one penny towards it. 
That he is not called upon, indeed, | 
to pay down at once, 
money, principal and interest, that | 
was borrowed to purchase the vic- | 
tories with; but that he is most} 
clamorously called upon to pay! 
the interest regularly; and that| 
that interest, together ‘with the pay | 
of the army and other. things | 
caused by the victories, are so great, | 
that a man must have pretty stout | 
nerves to encounter the job of pro 
viding for the payment, 
That, “before we began to deal in| 
these victories, and to furnish our-! 
selves so richly with glory, we| 
owed a debt of little more than two 
hundred millions, while the whole | 


of the poor rates of England and 
Wales amounted, in the. course of 
a year, to about two millions ; and 
while we had nothing of that kind, 
which is now called the dead weight, 
and which arose entirely out of our 
taste for glory. 

That, besides the money BOR- 
ROWED of creditors, who came 
and laid their money down, this 
Government of ours, by its taste for 
victories, caused a great loan to be 
made, indirectly, of the poor ; that 
is to say, it laid on current taxes to 
such an extent, that the poor were 
pressed down much more than 
formerly ; and that the number of 
paupers and poor-rates, was there- 
by prodigiously increased. 

That the poor-rates rose from two 

millions a year to eight; that the 
poor have now that lien or mort- 
gage upon the land, and that, there- 
fore, here is a debt of six millions, 
added to the other debts, occasioned 
by our taste for glory, and our pur- 
chase of victories. 

That the dead weight consists of 
annuities, under the name of pen- 
sions, to prodigious numbers of 
men, women, and children, as a 
reward given to the men for the as- 
sistance which they rendered, or are 
said to have rendered, in the ob- 
taining of the victories, 


19. That the debt which this Govern- 


ment of ours has contracted, in order 
to get possession of the victories, 
stands much about as follows : 


Addition made to the na- 
tional debt . ‘ate 
Addition made to the poor- 

rate debt . . . . ~ 150,000,000 
Dead weight debt . . . 175,000,000 


 : 
800,000,000 


1,125,000,000 


That is' to say, ELEVEN HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
MILLIONS at five per cent., 
would be Jifty-six millions A 
YEAR: and at four per cent., 
forty-six millions A YEAR ; and 
this is much about what it now is; 
only the poor-rate debt is not 
charged in the accounts laid before 





21. 
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Parliament: that is paid for by the 
Jand, directly in the several pa- 
rishes. Take, therefore, the six 
millions out of the forty-six, and 
you will find, that the freeholders 
and the dead-weight people actu- 
ally take the rest. 
That, however, the poor-rates are 
as much a DEBT as the fund- 
holder debt is, and has clearly 
arisen from the same cause. The! 
horrible weight of taxes 
poor to the earth; press every one; | 
but, as every one, except the poor, | 
could shift the weight more or less! 
from his shoulders, it fell at last! 
with tremendous weight upon the | 
poor, who lost their beer barrels, | 
their cupper kettles, their pewter | 
plates, their clock, their bedding, | 
and down to their very tools; who 
lost their clothing, and were reduc ed 
to rags; who lost the flesh from | 
their bones; and, in short, lost | 
almost the means of existence. , 


Still, they could not be pushed to | 


the last extremity; and something 24. That, 


therefore was given them back in| 
the shape of additional poor-rates. 


This, therefore, is a real DEBT: 

it is a real mortgage upon the land : 

it can indeed be got rid of; the! 
interest upon the mortgage can be | 
withheld; but this cannot be done | 
without causing the persons who | 
demand it to come and take the | 
equivalent in kind. It is, there-| 
fore, a REAL DEBT; and, a} 
debt, too, that will be paid to the | 
utter most farthing, and in prefer-| 


press the/ 23. That, thus, 


, 1829. 682 
exceed the value of a Winchester 
bushel of wheat. This was the sort 
of payment that this sort of cre- 
ditors received for a great many 
years; but that, in the year 1819 
that profound minister, Mr. Perc, 
discovéred that it would be better 
for the nation to pay its debts in 
money, about five shillings of which, 
instead of fifteen, were worth a 
bushel of wheat! 

the cost of the Victo- 
ries, which was before, as we have 
seen, about fifty-six millions A 
YEAR, including the mortgage in 
the shane of poor-rates, now became 
a charge upon the nation, to the 
amount of one hundred and sixty- 
eight millions A YEAK; and, 
leaving out the poor-rate debt, and 
its charge, it now costs the nation, 
about a “hundred and thirty millions 
a year, instead of fifty millions a 
year, which were before 1819 de- 
manded from it, on account of the 
interest of the debt. 

the NOMINAL SUM was 
never changed! that remained al- 
ways the same ; but that Peer and 
Parliament, changed the value of 
the sum; and they required the 
debtor, national as well as indivi- 
dual, to pay in a money, five shillings 
of which were worth as much, and 
would require as much labour or 
goodsto get them, as fifteen shillings 
of the money in which the debts 
had been contracted, and in which 
the interest of them had long been 
paid. 


ence, be itobserved, of allotherdebls, 25, That, from 1819 to the present time, 


That it is not, therefore, very sur- | 
prising that a man should hesitate | 
hetore he take to a concern like | 
this! The wonder is, that a man 
is to be found to take to it at all, 
upon any condition other than that | 
of being at liberty to make a radical } 
change in the system. 


22. That the two former debts, namely the 


fund debt and the dead-weight debt, | 
were, some time ago, paid, or rather 
the interest of them was paid, in a| 
depreciated paper-money, filteen | 
shillings of which money did not’ 


the nation has therefore been ina 
state of distress; that the creditors 
are eating the nation up; that these 
creditors are generally Jews, or 
Christians resembling Jews; and 
that to induce them to relax in their 
grasp, is next to impossible. 


26. That many attempts have been made 


to mitigate the effects of the change 

made in the value of money in the 
year 1819; that these attempts have 
all failed ; and one of them very 
nearly produced a blowing up of 
the whole system. 


-~ 
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27. That there is no possible w ay out of 


28. 


the difficulty, without a great re- 
duction of the annual expense of 
the fundholder debt and the dead- 
weight debt; that to make such a 
reduction palatable to the country ; 
to prevent it from pr ducing a we 


neral convulsion: to prevent it from | 


plunging into a state of starvation, 
halt a million of the people, in and 
round London; to make a reduction 
in these two debts, 


ducing these effects, there must be 


still greater proportional reductions | 


' 
elsewhere, 
tion of 
terest of them. 
7m"... t a on } ‘ c ao 
ihat, as we have before seen, 
victories were purchased 


previous to any reduc- 


tary reform in England, and for 
that of preserving the aristocratical 
privileges and the tithes; and that, 
therefore, it would be an abomina- 


tion, crying aloud for the thunder- 
boltsof heaven upon it, to take away 


the interest of those of whom the 
money had been borrowed, and to 


take away the pay of those who had | 


helped to get the victories by fight- 


ing; it would be an abomination | 
erying to heaven for vengeance, to 


do this, while the places, pensions, 
sinecures, grants, military and naval 
pay, and while the tithes of the 
clergy should remain untouched! 


29. HERE, then, is the great difficulty ! 


HERE, and no where else, is the | 


cause of all this delay, and ail these 
negociations in the forming of 

ministry. 
minister, 
country 


hecomes the minister of a 
that has had a taste for, 


and that has largely furnished itself 
glory of 
equalled in | 
splendour by nothing th: ut was ever | 
1e finds, un- | 
| 32. 


victories, and with 
character, 


with, 
a military 


heard of belore but | 
fortunately, that the opleadid things 
are not paid for; and that he will 
pe called upon to pay the interest 
upon the Bill at any rate ; while he 
is far from being sure that he will 
be able to get the movey. In mo- 
ney of a lower value, he might, in- 


“43 ! 
without pro- 


these two debts, or the in- | 
the 


| 
for the | 
purpose of preventing parliamen- | 


Whoever shall become | 


31. 
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deed, pay punctually for awhile ; 
but to bring it once more to that 
low value is what he finds it very 
difficult even to attempt; being, 
at the same time, full of appre- 
hensions, that the measure would 
expose him to the charge of having 
declared the nation to be bankrupt. 
By reducing the amount of the de- 
mand upon him, he might meet the 
engagements of the state; but, this 
reduction must be made at a risk 
too dreadful to be encountered on 
the one hand, or by the ruin, on the 
other hand, of that very aristocracy 
and church, for whose behoof the 
victories were principally purchas- 
ed, and who are now to be his sup- 
porters in power, as long as that 
power remains. 

That, seeing all these things, it is 
to discover symptoms of insanity to 
believe that any man of sense will 
touch this concern, unless upon a 
clear understanding that the whole 
system is to undergo a_ radical 
change. 


That at this time, the bushel of wheat 


upon an average, is worth no more 
than about five shilli ngs and eleven 
pence; that, if the law, as it now 
stands, be put into full toree, the 
bushel of wheat (barring the effect ot 
seasous) Cannot, on an average, be 
worth more than four shillings, and 
perhaps not more, on an average, 

than three shillings and nine-pence ; 
and, that, then, every person who 
receives nothing out of the taxes, 

will, in reality, be paying four times 
as much in tax as he paid i in 1818; 

that, to prevent the present law 
from going into full effect, nothing 
will be sufficient, short of making 
Bank-notes a legal tender; and, 
that, then, there would be a bank- 

rupicy ‘as clear as any that ever 
took place in the world. 

That, on the other hand, if the pre- 
sent law be persevered in, there 
must be a_ general insolvency 
amongst the people at large, nine- 
teen-twentieths of whom always owe 
more than is owed to them ; that the 
farmers, in particular, will suffer 
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from these measures; that their 
suffering would extend itself to their 
labourers; and that the great body 
of the people would be plunge: 
iuto a state of misery and despera- 


lion, 


ray reac 


Now, Prince of Waterloo, pray 
the thirty-second proposition, at any 
rate. ' he grand din- 
ners, the sporting parties, in which the 
newspapers tell us you are so frequently 
engaged, may possibly prevent you from 
having leisure to read the whole of the 
thirty-two propositions ; but it will be 
hard for us indeed, if you cannot sub- 


The horse-rac . + 
Ue ROrse-Tacihivzs, t 


tract from your pleasures time sufficient | ‘ 


for the reading of the last proposition, 
which is not too long for the perusal 
even of a prince. The people are even | 
now already in the state anticipated by | 
that proposition; there is a general in- | 
solvency ; the farmers do suffer in par- 
ticular from your measures; their sut- 
fering Aas extended itself to their la- 
bours; the great body of the people are 
in a state of misery and desperation. | 


And are they to continue in this state ? , 


That is the question which is now to be | 
answered ; and if the first of the above- 
mentioned rumours be well-founded; 
that is to say, if you be resolved to per- 
severe with the present measure without | 
any reductiou of taxation, the misery | 
‘must not only continue, but be increased | 
in magnitude. My opinions, as to this 
matter, have been recorded over and 
over again: I have shown, a hundred 
times over, that universal distress must 
be the consequence of enforcing the pre- 
sent measure with unmitigated taxation. 
For a Jong while, I had no one openly 
to join me in this opinion, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop of 
Birmingham. Now there are plenty of 
disciples in all parts of the kingdom. 
One of these has published, in the De-| 
vonport Telegraph of Saturday last, a 
letter addressed to the merchants of Ply- | 
mouth, Devonport, and 





gard to yours. J will, therefore, lay 
this letter before your Highness, and, 


without hesitation, pronounce it to be | 


ié¢ J 


i 


Stonehouse, | 
which is well worthy of their best atten. | “ 
tion, whatever you may think it with re- | 
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worth more to the people of England 
than all your victories would have been, 
supposing them not to have been mis- 
chievous ; a supposition, however, which 
hb, for one, do notadmit. The letter has 
the further recommendation of being 


signed by a real name. 


“ To the Merchants and Tradesmen 
‘of Plymouth, Devonport, and 
* Stonehouse. 


ts 


GentLemMeN,—In the Devonport 
Telegraph of last week, 1 gave notice 
of my intention to produce proof that 
the distress now existing among your 


class of society must go on increasing, 
unless there be a repeal of that Act of 
Parliament which restrains bankers 
from issuing one-pound notes, Nine- 
teen out of every twenty persons 
whom | have heard give an opinion 
on this subject have said, that the 
withdrawing of one-pound notes from 
‘circulation would not diminish the 
quantity of money in the kingdom, 
‘because,’ said they, ‘the bankers 
‘ have only to replace a sovereign for 
‘every one-pound note called in, and 
‘ then all will be right.’ 
“ Another opinion, equally general 
with that before mentioned, is, that for 
every five one-pound notes withdrawa 
one five-pound note can be easily sub- 
stituted. Both opinions are incorrect. 
A sovereign costs a banker éwenty 
illings, but a one-pound note costs 
him only nine-pence, Viz. :— 


e 
ce 
‘< 
‘es 


“c 


Sie 


Stamp Duty. . . . 

Engraving, paper, and the 
‘time of the clerk who 
“fillsupthenote . . . 


5 pence 


4 pence. 


 conteneeitinedionmmmnenat 


“Total . . 9 pence. 


‘“* Suppose a banker to discount, with 
“ one-pound notes, a bill drawn at two 
months for 100/.; he does not advance 
‘* one hundred pounds, but one hundred 
“ times nine-pence. Many of thése one- 
** pound notes will remain out in cirey- 
lation after the bill shall become due ; 
and, with respect to such notes, the 
banker actually receives interest with- 
out advancing principal: but it is 
“ altogether another affair when the 
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* banker 


tc 


* shillings ! 


‘fives out of circulation; draw 
* former, 





Paiycr 


discounts with soverei igns. 
Can anybody, atter having read ‘this 
explanation, contend that bankers can 
discount to anything like the 
amount with gold as they can with 
paper-money t or, thata thing which 
cost nine-pence can be easily replaced 


by another thing which cost éwenty 
: : 


same 


‘ The one-pound notes 


keep the 
in the 
and the latter will follow to 
a considerable amount. For instance. 
when the banks at Plymouth and 
Devonport were allowed by law to 
issue one-pound notes, if a customer, 


“or any respectable man, not a cus- 
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‘be gold, 


tomer, with whom the bankers were 
acquainted, presented a five-pound 
note of any bank of Liskeard, 
Totness, Tavistock, or Exeter, the 
bankers here readily gave five of 
their ene-pound notes for it, as they 

could exchange the five-pound note 
for sovereigns within seven days, | 
while their own ones had a chance of 
remaining out several weeks. But no 
banker is now fool enough to give gold. 
for a five-pound note of another bank- | 
er ; and this circumstance will prevent | 
five-pound notes from circulating rea- 
dily, beyond the towns wherein they | 
are issued ; 
of country bankers must shortly be at 
a discount at twenty miles distant 
from the place of issue, Even now, | 
if you wish to change a five-pound | 
Bank of England note, you must ei-| 


‘ ther buy something, ask a friend, as a| 
favour, to give you gold, or pay atr ifle, 


to somebody for doing so: in the latter 
instance the Bank of England note is | 
at a discount, which will cause people, | 
when leaving London, to prefer gold | 
to paper, and make a diminution of | 
the quantity of Bank of England | 
notes in circulation. | 
* Whenever the quantity of money | 
circulating in any country, whether it 
‘bankers’ notes, or Bills of | 
Exchange, shall be increased, the! 
prices 


uyers than sellers. On the contrary, 
if the quantity of money may be de- 





and all five- pound notes | , 


of all commodities will rise in | 
é ote eg because there will be more 


OF 


“ 


© 


‘wish the 
‘ Peel was aware of this. 
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creased, prices will fall; for then there 
will be more sellers than buyers. I 


Right Honourable Robert 


The quantity of money in this king- 


“* dom has decreased, is decreasing, and 


a 


“ 


‘will furth 


* ner— 


‘all gone out of circulation, 
‘in the 
‘exact amount withdr 


er decrease after this man- 
‘ First: The one-pound notes being 
the money 
lessened by the 
rawn. 

There being no 


kingdom ts first 


- Secondly one- 


‘* pound not es, the fives will no longer 


. 
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“ 
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te 
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‘. 


* circulate 


‘ long, 


beyond the towns wherein 
they may be issued, except in small 
quantities ; and thus the circulation 
will be lessened to the extent of the 
five-pound notes withdrawn. I wish 
that the Right Honourable Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was aware of this. 

‘ Thirdly: The banker, being now 
eited of all his one-pound notes, 
and cramped in the issues of his ves, 
7 thereby prevented from discounting 

» his usual extent; this lessens the 


estat and number of Bills of Ex- 


change floating ; and as every bill for 
100/. which may be withdrawn pro- 
duces the same effect as if it were one 
hundred sovereigns, there must natu- 


‘rally be a further decrease of money 


to the extent of the Bills of Exchange 
taken out of circulation. 

“ Fourthly : The banker having con- 
tracted his discounting business, the 
‘ Kites’ cannot be renewed, nor the 
Accommodation Bills discounted to the 
former extent. Failures increase, 
bankers get shy (especially if they 
burn their fingers), and prices fall; 

for every man who stops payment, les- 
sens the circulating medium to the ex- 
tent of his floating acceptances, 

‘© Gentlemen, I boldly, but respect- 
fully, challenge you to disprove these 
my assertions and predictions; if I 
be wrong, it is proper that it should 
quickly be made known; but if I be 
correct, then must ruin be the inevit- 
able lot of that class to which you be- 
unless that law be repeaied 


which was passed in the month ot 


March, 1 


826, the enactments of which 


restrained bankers trom issuing one- 
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‘ pound notes after the 5th day of April, 
1829. 
“| am, Gentlemen, 
‘* Your most obedient Servant, 
* B. Densuam.” 


© Cohbourge-street, Plumout/ 
l7th Nor i829.” 


ember, 
This letter has more sense in one sin- 
gle line than is to be found in all the 
writings and all the speeches of the stu- 
pid and slavish fools who have ever 
hectored out eulogiums on the victory of 
Waterloo. The letter is neatly written ; 
it is sensible, it is plain, it is conclusive ; 
and, though it contains nothing not long 
ago proved by me, it has great merit in 
putting the matter shortly before the 
gentleman’s own neighbours, and in 
making them see that it is impossible 
that the difficulties, the embarrassments 
and the ruin, should not proceed, unless 
the one-pound note bill be repealed, or 
unless some other measure be adopted, 
which shall prevent those who pay the 
taxes from paying more than a third part, 
of that which they now pay. This gen- 
tleman states, as a fact, that which I 
predicted would come to pass, namely, 
that, to a certain extent, the Bank of 
England notes are at a discount. He 
states also another fact which I pre- 
dicted, namely, that the five-pound notes | 
would diminish in quantity, and would, | 
in the meantime be ata discount. In 
short, this gentleman states a string of | 
facts, as it were for the express purpose | 
of verifying predictions long ago put | 
forth by me. 
If, therefore, you persevere in enter-| 
taining the opinion that things will mend 
of themselves; that we have even now 
** turned the corner,” and that a tew 
months more of perseverance will put 
things to rights without any other mea- |, 
sure whatsoever than the one now in 
force, you, though a Prince and an Irish- 
man, are the most deluded of all human 
beings. I have a hundred times over- 
proved that the present effects would 
proceed from your bill: You had the 
proof belore you: You proceeded, ne- 
vertheless ; and the consequences are 
come, 
The next rumour, is, that vou intend 
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to repeal the bill, to restrain the Bank, of 
course, and to fill the country once more 
with the worthless rags. For me to say 
that I give the smallest degree of belief 
to this, would be for me todeclare that I 
believe you to be the mest foolish and 
most despicable man alive. In the first 
place, no man could ever again place 
the smallest degree of faith in your pro- 
mises, nor attach the smallest degree of 
weight to your opinions. You have posi- 
tively declared over and over again, that 
the abolition of the one-pound notes is 
just and necessary ; that it would be des- 
tructive to the country not to persevere 
in their abolition; that the country has 
ample means of carrying on its affairs 
without their assistance ; that their ex- 
istence is dangerous to iis prosperity, 
and even to its peace, and that to per- 
severe in their abolition is the bounden 
duty of the Government. All this, and 
more than all this, you have repeatedly 
declared ; you have proceeded thus tar 
in consonance with that declaration; and 
for you now to give way, and that, too, 
without the occurrence of any new fea- 
tures in the circumstances of the country, 
would be to write tool on your own fore- 
head, and expose the Government and 
the nation to the ridicule of all mankind, 
who could taunt us forages to come with 
having selected a victorious prince for 
our Minister. Jf, indeed, you had got 
into a war, there might have been some 
pretence for such a change ; a nice little 
snug rebellion in ireland might have 
served as a pretext; an earthquake that 
would have swallowed up Warwickshire, 
and made a hole in the centre of the 
kingdom: a thunderbolt that would have 
set fire to all the coal-mines : an over- 
flowing of the Thames that would have 
drowned all the people of London and 
half the people of Southwark, including 
us poor iellows at Barns, Mortlake, and 
Putney, while those of Hammersmith, 
Fulham, and Chelsea, were swimming 
about like dead dogs and cats: a re- 
volt of the colonies of the West or 
East Indies: if any one of these, or if 
any thing of equal magnitude and 
terrific importance had taken place, 
circumstances might have been said to 
have changed; but the circumstances of 
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the nation are all precisely the same as 
they were when your principles were 
laid down and your pledges given. Pro- 
mises of marriage may reasonably be!) 
supposed to be nullified by an unseason- 
able visit of the small-pox ; for the pro- 
mising party might safely swear that the 
party to whom ie promise was made 
was notthe same. But you find every 
thing the same now as you found it when 
you came into office, tat having been 
no change except that which had been 
produced by yourown measures, There- 
fore, to give up your measure now, to 
put out the rags again, would send you 
down to posterity as the greatest fool 
that ever breathed; not only as the 
greatest foo!, but, 
the most ignorant pretender to knoWw- 
ledge. 

‘Lhis, therefore, is what I will not be- 
lieve of you: | would not believe it of 
any prince that | have ever heard 
no, not even of a prince; and I have 
heard of some of whom I will believe 
every thing that is foolish and impudent. 


You cannot do this thing; it would be, 
it would be too | 


too barefacedly foolish ; 
outrageous a thing to suffer such a man 
to be called a Minister of State atter he 
had done such a thing as this. 
your opinions and pledges been given 
several years ago, they might have been 
in some degree forgotten ; but now they 
are scarcely six months old. They are 
not only fresh in our recollection, but 
the sound of them is fresh in our ears. 
Every man in the kingdom has been 


made acquainted with them; and though | 


an immense majority hope that you will 
act the dastardly part 0 f lalsifying your 


opinions and your pledges, every man | 


is ready to despise you if you do it. 
There are enough to exhort you to do it: 
eyen this sensible writer, Mr. Densnam, 
seems to wish you to commit this act of 
unparalleled folly; but Mr. 
himself is not prepared to say that you | 
would not merit everlasting contempt if 
you were to commit il. 

If you were to do this thing, this base 
and foolish thing, what wou! ‘dl be your 
grounds of proceeding ; what the defence 
of your conduct ! The nation has been 
reduced to a state of great misery, to al- 
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most intolerable. suffering, by this mea- 
sure; a? how are you to justify your- 

lf for having ad opte d the measure if 
yo 44 now abandon it? It was a mea- 
sure necessary to the safety of the state, 
itwas not, I say it was; but, if it 
was not, how are you to find a justifiea- 
tion for producing the insolvency, the 
ruin, the misery, the starvation, the al- 
most general niutiny, inthe country which 
asure has produced? If the mea- 
were necessary to the of 
the state, and I have always contend- 
ed that it was, how are you to find a jus- 
tification for abandoning the measure, 
and that, too, afier having persevered in 
it to so mischievous and ruinous an ex- 
tent? 

i have said that I approved of 
this measure; but it was on condition 
that it was accompanied with a reduc- 
tion of two-thirds of the taxes; you 
adopted and persevered in the measure 
without any reduction of the taxes; and 
that is the cause of the ruin. If you meant 
to try whether you could persevere in 
the measure without reducing the taxes ; 
if you meant this as a mere experiment, 
you have certainly carried the experi- 
ment farenough. If you stop even now, 
the experiment has been as bold as those 
sometimes put in practice by professional 
gentlemen in the hospitals. You have 
brought the patient quite low enough to 
salisly any prince upon the face - the 
earth ; and you will now stop in one 
way or another, unless you actually mean 
that the experiment should end in ‘atraly 
hospital style. But the way for you to 
proceed is, to persevere in your measure, 
r|to resolve that the money shall be no 
further debased, and greatly to reduce 
| the amount of the taxes; for, if you now 
‘abandon your measure, you are auswer- 
able for all the miseries which it has 
hitherto produced. It has been, and yet 
is, a scourge that has swept over the 
country like ah unsparing pestilence ; it 
| as spared neither the young nor the 
jold, neither the laborious nor the lazy, 
j neit ther the rich nor the poor ; the godly 


or 


this me 


sure safety 


and the ungodly have alike fallen in its 


desolating track. No probity, no pru- 
dence, no -industry, no usual good for- 
tune, ‘has been able to save the victims. 
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In vain have they risen early and watch- still proceed upon the notion that things 
ed late, and eaten the bread of careful- will right themselves, and that to repeal 
ness: they have tried economy; they | the taxes is not necessary, you will dis- 
have tried redoubled exertion ; they have cover great want of understanding of the 
tried patience ; but they have been nation’s affairs; the nation will have a 
slaughtered by one general desolating | right to find fault, it will have a right to 
hand, to which mercy has beenunknown. accuse you of ignorance; but if you now 
The measure of value has been changed | turn about, alter having p roduced all this 
by an arbitrary proceeding of the Go- | mischief and misery, and have no earth- 
vernment of which you have been the |!y reason to give, other than that of hav- 


head ; hundreds of thousands of families, | ing produced them, you will stand sel!- 


to whom the idea of even knowing want | convicted of being the most unteeling 


was as much a stranger as the anticipa- | as well as most ignorant, man that ever 
tion of infamy, have been plunged into | had the presumption to call himselfa 
the lowest depth of infamy. Many a minisier. It will have been so much 
thousand of virtuous persons have been | mischief done to the nation without any 
snatched at once from competence and | necessity ; without any good, as a coun- 
happiness, and have become the tenants | ter-balance tothe mischief. Cases may 
of jails, workhouses, and mad-houses, | arise where there are two evils, one of 
or have actually perished in the streets,| which must be submitted to. Here 
destitute of shelter under which to cover | were great and tervible dangers to the 
their heads. state on one hand; or, rather, the abso- 

All this has been done by your mea- | lute cestruction of the state on the one 
sure: all this has been done by a mea-| hand ; and the evils of a small-note bill 
sure, the enforcement of which you de-|on the other hand. Of these two, you 
clared to be necessary to the safety of|chose the latter; and, therefore, you 
the state. And if you now stop, you| pushed on the Small-note Bill, and com- 
declare, in fact, this measure to have! pelled the nation to submit to the evils ; 
been unnecessary to the satety of the | but, if you stop; if you abandon the 
state, and you declare yoursell cuilty ef} Small-note Bill, you expose the state to 
the wanton barbarity of having, without | destructi on; you plac e the state in all 
necessity, inflicted this horrible suffering | the danger i in which it was betore ; and 
upon the country. You act the part of} you have inflicted all the evils of the 
a surgeon who should stop when he has) small-note Bill, and caused them all to 
half cut off a man’s thigh, perceiving} be thus far endured ; caused hundreds 
that it was wrong to begin to cut it off.| of thousands of virtuous families to be 
W hat would the patient say to such su r-| ruined, to answer no purpose 
geon? He would not blame him for | world but that of a mere experiment 
stopping ; but he would fairly impute -s made in c nsequence of your ignorance 
him all the pain, all the loss of blood,! of the nation’s affairs. By proceeding 
all the loss of limb, all the danger tol in your present course, you may, by the 
lite which he had incurred in conse-) assistance of subsidiary measures, escape 
quence of the proceedings of this bru-| general contempt an dl execration ; 
tally-ignorant surgeon. One of two} by returning to the paper, 
charges must fix themselves upon you| tempt and execration are sure to be your 
if you abandon this measure ; namely, | lot, and, therefore, I take it for granted 
the profoundest of ignorance in having | that your return to the paper is impos- 

| 
| 


in the 


but 
that con- 


carried it on to this extent, or, the most} sible, uuless amongst the feelings of 
unfeeling, most ferocious, and most wan-| princes there is that of wishing to he 
ton cruelty. One half of the community | objects of the contempt and execration 
is ruined by your measure, totally | of mankind. 

ruined; and how are you now to stop Besides these considerations which be- 
to justify your conduct to that half of | long principally to you personally, what 
the community. If you persevere, in | would be the effects of a return to the 
however an erroneous a manner ; if you | | paper! In the first place, a new class 
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of the community would be ruined: all 
those who have made contracts to re- 
ceive money, on the basis of present 
prices, and the present measure of value, 
would be ruined by a return to high 
prices. Anew and very considerable 
portion of the community would be 
slaughtered in this way. "A man who 
may have a little left, and who has 
shilied his property in such a way as to 
make safe provision, provided these prices 
continue, would be ruined by a rise of 
prices, occasioned by a return to the 
paper. ‘Then, besides this rnin amongst 
individuals, the return would amount to 
a declaration of insolvency : it would say 
to all the world, “ England is bankrupt, 
‘“‘and her Government hangs upon the 
‘credit of assignats.” It would tell the 
world that England never can return to 
a currency of gold; and, indeed, your 
colleague, Peel, distinctly declared that 
she never could do it if she did not do it 
This declaration is recent: it is 
fresh in the minds of the people ; so that 
to repeal the Small-note Bill; to do that 
act which so many are calling upon you 
to do, would be to declare the nation in- 
solvent: would be to declare that it was 
unable to keep that national faith of 
which we have heard so much boasting. 
You cannot put out the paper without 
protecting the Bank of England against 


now, 


demands for goid. Such protection can- | 
not be given but in a sudden and almost 


secret manner. If there be any intima- 
tion of it beforehand, there will be a run 
upon the Bank, so great that the system 
will be in danger of blowing up at once ; 
the deed must be done, the stoppage 
must take place, and the first knowledge 
of it must be gained trom the bank itself 
refusing to pay. The country banks 
must be protected, too, or they will be- 
come bankrupt at once, There being 
no one-pound notes in circulation, the 
run upon the country, bankers can be 
of little ¢ msequence to the labouring 
classes ; but, the five-pound notes will 
be carried in, and the five-pound notes 
must be paid instantly in gold ; so that 
protection must be given to the country 
banks, or the system is blowed up at 
once. If the country banks be totally 
blowed up, the Bank of England must 


be called upon for gold to pay in place 
of its one-pound notes ; for its one-pound 
notes never will circulate throughout the 


‘country, except by sheer compulsion; 


the consequence will be, there will be a 
rivalship between the gold that is now 
afloat and the one-pound notes, and, in- 
deed, all other notes. There will be two 
prices in the market; and I know a man 
that will bet your Highness a hundred 
pounds that there are, in two days, alter 
the next bank restriction shall take place, 
plenty of shops within a hundred yards 
of the Bank, for the exchanging of Bank 
of England notes at a discount. The 
moment this takes place the whole mat- 
ter will develope itself: the gold will not 


‘leave the country, as it did before; but 


will remain to pass between men in their 
private transactions, and the paper will 
he carefully kept for the use of his 
Majesty’s Exchequer. A sack of wheat 
will soon sell for twenty shillings in mo- 
ney, and for sixty or a hundred shillings 
in paper. The law must make the taxes 
payable in paper : it must do that, or the 


‘thing must be blowed up at once. The 


dividends, the army, the salaries, the 
navy, the pensions, and the palaces, 
must receive their pay in paper ; and the 


money the people will keep for their own 
use. To preventa result like this Robes- 


pierre attempted ; and this it was that 
cost him his life, and that, by degrees, 
brought back the government of the 
Bourbons. 

You have no means of preventing a 
similar result with regard to the paper 
in England. If the small paper be put 
out again, it must become a government 


‘paper: it must be received in the pay- 


ment of taxes; it will soon sink in value ; 
it will soon produce two prices, and then 
a certain blowing-up of the whole sys- 
tem is inevitable; and, ont of that, what 
will come, no man can tell. This, there- 
fore, is a Course that you cannot pursue 
without putting the existence of the 
crown itself at stake: a convulsion may 


‘come out of your perseverance in the 


oppressive measure ; but outofa repeal 
of the small-note bill, a convulsion must 
come: all law must for atime be at an 
end; and, of course, there can be no 
security for property of any description. 
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With regard to the third rumour, 


namely, your intention to take a sweep 


at the national di bt, 


Ihave not now time 


to speak in the manner that I could wish, 


and of which | 
upon another 
while, I will here insert a letter, or, 


will speak, therefore, 
occasion. In the 


ther, the copy of a letter which was ad- 
dressed to yourself in the month of May 


last. 
received many ¢ 
same object in view 


The writer mig ses that you have 
ther letters having the 
but finding that 


you have paid no attention to his request, 
he has now sent me this copy, with au- 
thority to publish it if 1 choose. 
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‘enough to 
‘ therefore, obliged to receive their sup- 


My Lorp Dukr, 
« Although my situation in life is 
humble, being that of a farmer, and 
though I would not, on any trifling 


consideration, take the liberty of tres- 


passing on the time and attention of 


your grace, yet viewing the present 
alarming state of the country, and the 
distress and embarrassment pervading 
all the active classes of society, 
not refrain from soliciting your Grace’s 
attention thereto. A great part of the 
labouring people are in a state of pri- 
vation, little short of famine; they 

cannot, by their industry, 

subsist Upon ; and are, 
port, such as it is, out of the capital 
of those who can very ill spare it, and 
who must themselves speedily be’re- 
duced to pauperism, unless the pre- 


sent system with regard to money be | 
or the taxation of the country | 


altered, 
be lessened. 

* It is true, my Lord Duke, that the 
revenue has hitherto been kept up and 
collected, and this has been adduced 


‘ as sufficient evidence of the prosperity 


of the country. Never, my Lord Duke, 
as I trust I shall be able to convince 
your Lordship, was reasoning, or ra- 


ther argumeut, more fallacious. 
“ If, with the present amount of re- 
venue, the active classes could conti- 


nue to be fully and beneficially em- 
ployed, then | would admit the c: muntry | 
to be in a healthful state; but when 1| 
see the very reverse of this; when | 


mean- | ‘ 
ra- ; 


I can- | 


obtain half 
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exception of short intervals, seen the 
sinews of the country, its money, gra- 
but perceptibiy, wasting ; and 
the people thereby reduced “to their 
present state of and want, 
then I say, that the condition of sucha 
country is any thing 
1 am well convinced, 
that the taxes have, 
vears, been 


hege ary 


but prosperous, 
my Lord Duke, 
for a great many 
coming {rom the capital 


‘ of the active and industrious classes, 


and not derived from their legitimate 
means; and the extent to which this 
has been carried is such, that there is 
now very little capital remaining. J, 
my Lord Duke, look upon the land, 
and its products, with the precious me- 
tals, to be the only solid property a 
nation can possess; the rest is ideal ; 


out of the land grew manufactures, 
which, aided by paper-money and 
other causes, have arrived, im this 


country, ata "he ight unparalleled, and 
, fear, dangerous. 

‘The occupiers of the land, my Lord 
Duke. have, for a length of time, been 
growing poorer; and since the year 
1826 the ruin hes gone on very ra- 
pidly ; and I can assure your Ppa 
that though you may have heard mor« 
of the distress of the manulacturer, ihe 
condition of the farmer is equally bad : 
and that which | am about to state is 
not only well worthy of your Grace’s 
serious consideration, but is intorma- 
tion that is absolutely necessary, in the 
responsible situation your Grace now 


* holds. 


‘From the effects of the panic in 1825, 
and the dry summer in the succeeding 
year, the farmer was compelled, part- 
ly from the want of money, and partly 
from the want of food, to keep his 
stock, to sell a much greater portion 
of it than he ought, or than he other- 
wise would have sold; this stock hie 


‘ has never had the means of replacing ; 


and it is, I seriously assure your 


‘ Grace, in my opinion, indicative of an 


alarming state of things, to see fine 
larms, formerly well covered with 


cattle and sheep, having now scarcely 
a hoof upon them. 
chief end here. 


Nor does the mis- 
The farmers, since 


‘have, for the last ten years, with the | ** the reduction of their stock, have been 
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** obliged to sell the hay and straw, | “ us, todischarge it equitably; and this, I 
“‘ which ought to have been consumed | ‘‘ think, might be effected, to the satisfac- M 
“on their farms; which latter have |“ tion of all parties, provided : your Grace ra 
“ been over cropped, till they are now, |‘ would, as in the Catholic affair, make M 
“‘ generally speaking, in an impoverish- | “ known to the King, the necessity that pe 
‘“‘ed state. In two months from the | “* exists (not only for the welfare of the §— wl 
* present time, there will be little or no |‘ people, but for the security of the Go- ch 
* corn in the hands of the grower; and |‘* vernment, and even of his Majesty's no 
** the stock of the graziers, now on hand, | ‘‘ crown) for clothing his ministers with wi 
‘is much less than it ought to be, ow- | ‘ authority to demand that a just inquiry he 
* ing to the high price that lean, as com- | ‘ be instituted into the various causes of hi 
** pared with fat stock, has borne for the | “ that distress by which the people are hi 
a last twelve months, in consequence, as |“ distracted, and the Government ha- of 
‘| before observed, of the effecis of | ‘‘ rassed and perplexed. You, my Lord th 
1826. With these undeniable facts | * Duke, are ina situation which would Wi 
“ staring us in the face, and with a half-| ‘“ enable you to do this. The people of ne 
“ employed, and less than half-fed po- |“ England, in spite of their distress, br 
6 pulation, is it not, my Lord Duke, |‘ were never more loyal than at pre- P 
“ high time to adopt vigorous and effec- | ‘‘ sent; they are also justly prepossess- fa 
“ tual means to avert those events which |‘* ed in favour of your Grace, and your W 
“ must inevitably grow out of such a/“ measures. Do not, then, my Lord Ww 
** state of things ? ‘Duke, procrastinate; suffer not the w 
“ This, my Lord Duke, is written, not |“ present Parliament to dissolve, with- M 
* by one who wishes to perplex or to| ‘ out convincing the people, that you wi 
* subvert-a government, but by a loyal |‘ are alive to their distress, and anxious st 
* subject of his Majesty, and one who |‘ to alleviate it. It is, my Lord Duke, pt 
« has the wellare of his country much at!‘ your duty, no less than your interest, ce 
«* heart, as Members of both Houses of | “‘ to do this; and, as you have never bi 
‘* Parliament, who have honoured me |‘ been known to flinch trom the former, Pp 
with their acquaintance, could testify. |‘ | am persuaded this appeal will not fo 
* Let me then implore your Grace to/|‘‘ be made in vain. It is now, my Lord in 
“ cause instant inquiry to be made)‘ Duke, in your power to create for ta 
“among practical and well-informed |“ yourself, as a s/atesman, a reputation th 
“men, who would be able, and I am“ as high, and, if possible, even more a 
“sure would be willing, to acquaint)“ honourable, than that your Grace has th 
«© your Grace with plain matters of fact | ‘‘ obtained in your military career, and re 
‘| will admit to your Grace, that I have, | “ to secure the affection, as you already tk 
“for many years, presumed to be de-|‘‘ possess the admiration and respect, rl 
‘“‘cidedly opposed to the measures of “‘ of every native oj Britain. it 
“the Government. I strongly repro- * Entreating you, my Lord Duke, of 
‘‘ bated the contracting such an enor-| “to pardon this intrusion upon your h. 
‘*mous debi; and I was still more hos- “* Grace, a liberty, which, | repeat, tir 
‘< tile, alter the debt was contracted, to | *‘ nothing but a sense of duty the most h; 
«« the law which enacted that the muney, | ‘* ¢mperious, would have induced me to fa 
«« borrowed in paper, should be repaid |‘ take, 1 have the honour, my Lord el 
* in gold; | am one who, wit h thousands | ** Duke, to remain, with becoming sen- 
*‘ of others, have suife red greatly by |‘ timents of deference, 
“that unjust law, which, ] am more | ‘¢ Your Grace’s most humble 
«“ than ever convinced, will, if persisted 


* And most obedient servant, 


- 


in, produce unspeakable nisery, and | 
terminate only in bloodshed, The 
debt having been incurred, it would]  Ryatl, Upion-on-Severn, 

‘* be idle now to carp at those who con- | May 12th, 1829. 

“ tracted it; be it our business to endea- | « "py pris Grace, the Duke of Wellinet ~ 
* your, as far as our means will enable | &e. &e. &e.” 


“ Joun Paice. A 
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As to two points, I do not agree with 
Mr. Price; first, that people are gene- 
rallypersuaded that youare fit fora Prime | 
Minister, I believing that the gener ral | 
persuasion is the other way, and that, 
when an apology is made for you, it rests | 
chiefly upon the assertion ihat you do | 
not know what you are about. I disagree 
with him also with regard to your never 
having flinched from. your duty ; while 
his w ords would seem to imply that you 
have been yielding enough on the score 
of your interests. I, on the contrary, 
think that you have frequently yielded 
with regard to your duty, while | have 
never observed you to flinch even a hair’s | 
breadth from your interest. What My. | 
Price says about the stripping of the | 
farms of their stock, agrees pertectly with | 
what has before been said by Mr. Arr-| 
woop and myself; and, coming from so 
well-informed and accurate a man as 
Mr. Price, is entitled to very great) 
weight. The country has, in fact, been | 
stripped of a great portion of its solid pro- 
perty : the farmsof Herefordshire, Wor- 
cestershire, and Gloucestershire, have 
been robbed of the means of building 
palaces, arches, bridges, and streets, and 
for keeping swarms of tax-eaters in this 
immense metropolis. Not content with 
taking away the profits of the farms, 
this cruel system of taxation has taken 
away a large part of the capital; and 
this process is now going on at a more 
rapid rate than ever. However, we have 
the consolation to know that, if we are 
ruined, if we are to be destroyed at last, 
it will be under the hands of a prince 
of our own making; and, for myself, I 
have the proud recollection, that, at no | 
time, and in no single word or sentence, 
has the system under which we are to 
fall found an eulogist, but always an 





enemy in 
Wu. COBBETT. | 

A‘iky \TISE on COBBETT'S CORN; con- 
taining instruction for propagating and 

vv ovating the plant, and for harvesting | 


and preserving the crop ; and also an ac- | 
count of the several uses to which the pro- 
duce is applied, with minute ations a 


s 
tv each mode of application, Price 5s, bd, 
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THE WOODLANDS: 


OR, 


A TREATISE 
On the preparing of ground for planting ; on 
the planting 5 on the cultivating; on the 
pruning ; and on the cutting down of Forest 
Trees and Underwoods ; 


DESCRIBING 


The usual growth and size and the uses of 


each sort of tree, the seed of each, the sea- 
son and manner of collecting the seed, the 
mauuer of preserving and of sowing it, and 
also the mauner of managing tlle young 
plants until fit to plant out; 


THE TRIES 
Being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and 
the List of them, including those of Ame- 
rica as well as those of England, and the 
English, French, and Latin name being 
prefixed to the directions relative to each 
tree respectively. 


| This is a very handsome octavo book, 
|of fine paper and print, price 14s. and 
it contains matter sufficient to make any 
| man a complete tree-planter, 


TULL’S HUSBANDRY.—The Horse-hoeing 
Husbandry ; or, A Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation ; wherein 
is taught a method of introducing a sort of 
Vineyard Culture into the Corn-fields, in 
order to increase their product, and dimi- 
nish the common expense. By JETHRO 
TuLt. With an Introduction, containing 
an Account of certain Experiments of re- 
ceut date, by WiLL1AM CospeTT, 8vo. lds. 


This is a very beautiful volume, 
paper, and containing 466 pages. 
bound in boards 


upon fine 
Price lis, 


I knew a gentleman, who, from reading the 
former edition which I published of TuLt, 
has had land toa greater extent than the 
whole of-my farm in wheat every year, 
without manure for several years past, and 
bas had as good a crop the last year as in 
the first year, difference of seasons only ex- 
cepted ; and, if I recollect rightly, bis crop 
has never fallen short of thirty-two bushels 
to the acre. ‘The same may be done by any 
body on the same sort of land, if the prin- 
ciples of this book be attended to, and its 
precepts strictly obeyed. 


| YE AR’S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA ; treat- 
ing of the Face of the Country, the Climate, 
the Suil, the Products, the Mode of Cultivat- 
ing the Land, the Prices of Land, of Labour, 
of Food, of Raiment; of the Expenses vf 
House-Keeping, and of the Usual Manner 
of Living; of the Manners and Customs of 
the People, and of the Institutiens of the 
Country, Civil, Political, aud Religious. 
Pri e oe, 


TP RAMA oe LAS 
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Just Published, 
MWARTENS’S LAW OF NATIONS. 
Tas is the Book which was the foun- 
dation of all the knowledge that I ever 
ed relative to public law; and 
really | have never met with a politician, 


possess 


gentle or simple, who knew half so much | 


of the matter as myself. [ have wanted 
this book for my sons to read; and mo- 
nopolizing has never been a favourite 
with me ; if i have ever possessed use- 
ful knowledge of any sort, | have never 
been able to rest till 1 have communi- 
cated it to so many as I could, 
Book was translated and published at 
the request of the American Secretary 
of State ; the Bookseller, though he paid 
me only a quarter of a dollar (thirteen- 
pence half-penny) for every page, had 
a Subscription from the President, Vice- 
ahneg et and all the Members of the 
vo Houses of Congress, and from all 
wg rovernors 
try. This Work was almost my 
d essai, in the authoring way ; but u pon 
looking it over at this distance of time, I 
see nothing to alter in any part of it. 


c oup 





Just published, No. VI. 


Cosnety’s Apvice to YouneG ‘ties 
and incidentally to Youna Women. 1 
have begun with the Yours, and shali 
so tothe Youne 
talk the matter over with 
Lover, then consider him im the cha- 
racter of Huspanp; then as Farner; 
then as Crrizen or Sussecr. 


THE LAW OF TURNPIKES; or, an Ana- 

Arratgement of, and Illustrative 
Commentaries on, all the General Acts, 
relative to ‘Turnpike Roads. By WILLIAM 
Cospert, Jun., Student of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Price Ss. 6d buards. 

PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, The History 
and Mystery of the NATIONAL Desr, the 
Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. A new edition 


P; 


lytical 


A GRAMMAR OF TH ITALIAN LAN- 
Gl \GE; o7 a Pla ud ¢ pendious Intro- 
duction to the St (ai 0, f Ita lida. By J \MES P. 


COBBRTT. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR; anew edition, Price 


and Lawyers in the coun- | 


Maw or the Bacuexor, | 
him as a 


This | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE ENGL ‘SH GARDENER ; or, A Trea- 


tise ov the tuation, Soil, acl losing, and 
Laying-out, of Kitchen Gardens; on the 
making and managing of Hot-Beds and 
Green-Houses, and on the Pro Pes ation and 
Cultivation of all sorts of Kitchen Garden 


Plants, and of Fruit Trees, whether of the 


Garden or the Orchard ; and also, on the 
Formation of Shrubberies and Flower Gar- 
dens ; and on the Propagation and Cultiva- 


tion of the several sorts of Shrubs and Flow- 

with a Calendar, giving 
iustructions relative to the Sowings, Vlant- 
ings, Prunings, and other Labours to be 
performed in the Gardens in each month of 
the year. Jrice 6s. 

PROT ‘ESTANT ‘“ REFORMATION, ” in 
England and Ireland, showing how that 

unpoverished and desrade d the 


ers ; concluding 


event has 
main body of the people in those countries ; 
in a series of letters, addressed to all sensible 
lishmen A new edition, in 
two volumes ; the price of the first volume 
is. 6d., and for the second 3s. 6d. 
COTTAGE ECONOMY 
mation relative to the Brewing of 
Keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats 
Poultry, and Rabbits, and relative to other 
matters deemed usefui in the conducting 
the Atfairs of a Labourer’s Family ; to which 
are added, Instructions relative to the Se- 
lecting, the Cutting, and the Bleaching, of 
the Plants of Enelish Grass and Grain, for 
the purpose of making Hats and Bonnets ; 
to which is now added, a very minute ac- 


and just Ene 


containing infor- 


Beer, 


count illustrated with a Plate) of the Ame- 
rican manner of making Ice-Houses. Price 
2s. 6d. 

LETTERS FROM FRANCE3 containing 


Observations made in that Country during 

a Journey from Calais to the South, as far 

as Limoges; then back to Paris; and then, 
after a residence there of three months, 
from Paris through the Eastern parts of 
France, and through part of the Nether- 
lands ; commencing in April, and ending 
in December, 1824. By Joun M. Cosserr, 
Student of Lincoln’s Inn. Price 4s. 

MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S RIDE 
OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition, Price 2s. Gd. 
This Work contains a Sketch of the Face of 
the Country, of its Rural Economy, of the 
‘Tewns and Villawes, of Manufactures, and 
Trade, and of such of the Manners and 
Customs as materially differ from those of 
Eveland; ALso, an Account of the Prices 
of Land, House, Fuel, Food, Raiment, La- 
hour, and other Things, in different parts of 
the Country; the design being to exhibit a 
true picture of the present State of the People 

f France. To which is added, a General 

View of the Finances of the Kingdom. 


t No. 183, Fleet Street. 


Ti e above may be had a 
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